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abdicated. He subsequently surrendered to the commander
of a British man-of-war, and was sent by the British Govern-
ment as a prisoner to St. Helena, where he died six years
later (1821).
* After Waterloo, the Congress of Vienna, which had been sit-
The ting since before the Hundred Days, concluded its work, and
oi Pal-is peace was finally signed at Paris.   France obtained better
(1815) terms than might have been expected.  This was partly due
to the fact that her representative, Talleyrand, stressed the
fact that the allies were making peace with a France ruled
over by the restored monarchy of the Bourbons, and not
with revolutionary or Napoleonic France.  Moreover, Great
Britain, represented by Castlereagh and Wellington, did not
wish to see the other powers, especially Prussia, given too
much, and they wanted to settle thorny problems on a fair
basis of compromise.
Therefore, France was left with the boundaries she had
before the Revolution. Prussia was not allowed to take
Alsace-Lorraine. Only the conquests made by the Revolution
and by Napoleon were taken from France. Thus Belgium
and Holland were now set free from French domination and
united into one independent State. In Spain the Bourbons
were restored. In Italy, the Bourbons returned to Naples,
while, in the north, Venetia and Lombardy were given to
Austria. Prussia was given half of Saxony (for Saxony had
been the firm ally of Napoleon), and she also acquired the
Rhineland. Poland, which had been partitioned during the
Revolution, and had been partially restored by Napoleon
(in his formation of the Duchy of Warsaw) was again ob-
literated, Russia receiving the lion's share.
Of her conquests, Great Britain kept Malta, Mauritius,
and the Cape of Good Hope. She had taken the Cape from
the Dutch when they were under Napoleon, and she now
paid them compensation. Her gains did not seem extensive,
but their importance was only realized later.